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no very precise idea of the influx and outgo of immigrants in their rela- 
tionship to each other, which is one of the fundamental elements of the 
problem. The description of the entire number and kind of the ex- 
cluded classes would seem to belong together but the author has seen fit 
to separate these classes in his discussion. As a result there is no very 
clear idea of the scope and efficacy of the laws of exclusion. The at- 
tempt to describe immigration as a tide and the adherence to the logical 
implication of the figurative title of the book might well have been aban- 
doned at times for the sake of scientific clearness and accuracy. 

In discussing the economic phases of immigration the author reveals a 
grasp of the fundamental problems involved, but on questions of social 
significance the treatment is not so clear. Mr. Warne recognizes that 
the economic crux of the situation is the influence of the immigrant upon 
the standard of living of the American wage-earner. But there is no 
clear-cut understanding of what is meant by assimilation which should 
be (as the author says) the basis of our national policy. Does assimila- 
tion mean conformity to the type of English individualist who once oc- 
cupied the North Atlantic seaboard or does it mean merely the accep- 
tance of American political methods and the acquirement of English 
speech and the acceptance of American ideals (if there are such) and the 
retaining of peculiar European racial characteristics? These ques- 
tions are not discussed with satisfactory clearness and precision. If the 
problem has the importance the author ascribes to it, it is worthy of more 
detailed and analytical treatment. 

A valuable feature of the book is the presentation of the current 
phases of the immigration problem. A chapter is devoted to the prob- 
able effects of the European war upon immigration. Much of this chap- 
ter is speculative but there is also suggestive material in it. In the 
chapter dealing with the literacy test and the three vetoes the recent 
legislative phases of restriction are discussed. Aside from the treatment 
of current material in the immigration situation no valuable contribu- 
tion is made to the literature of the subject. 

James G. Stevens 

American civilization avd the negro. The Afro-American in relation to 

national progress. By C. V. Roman, A.M., M.D., LL.D., editor of 

the Journal of the national medical association ; professor of diseases 

of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, Meharry medical college, Nashville, 

Tennessee ; member of the American academy of political and social 

sciences. (Philadelphia: P. A. Davis company, 1916. 434 p. $2.50) 

The aim of this book, so the author says, is "to show that humanity is 

one in vices and virtues as well as blood ; that the laws of evolution apply 

equally to all ; that there are no lethal diseases peculiar to the American 
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negro ; that there are no vices peculiar to the African ; that there are no 
cardinal virtues peculiar to the European ; that we are all sinners and 
have come short of the glories of civilization." In order to prove this 
rather comprehensive thesis the writer draws his evidence from the 
pages of history and from results of many scientific investigations. Quite 
naturally he rests heavily upon medical science for much of his support, 
but throughout the work there is evidence of his wide familiarity with 
the field of history and sociology. Dr. Roman's convictions are strong 
but are stated in moderate language and his exposition is always good 
tempered, a rare quality in a book which deals with the race question. 
He everywhere shows an understanding and an appreciation of the atti- 
tude of the liberal whites and wastes but little time upon the radical 
views of such as Vardaman and Dixon. 

The book opens with an application of biological tests to the race 
problem. There is next a comparative study of the morals of black and 
white with illustrations drawn from history which are quite effective. 
In other chapters he deals with racial fusion, the variations of types in 
the negro race, and the effect of American slavery upon the negro. The 
latter part of the work is given to discussions of the negro as a freeman, 
his relations with the whites, the material and intellectual progress of 
the race, and the influence of the American environment. Some interest- 
ing appendices and a glossary of technical terms close the work. 

Civilization is an evolution, the author says, and he never gets far 
away from this principle. The white race has developed from lower 
stages; the negro can do and is doing likewise. "Science knows no in- 
nately superior race;" the morals of the negro of recent times are much 
like the morals of the whites in earlier stages of civilization, and the 
negroes are improving as fast as the whites did. Dr. Roman invites 
comparison with the serfs of Russia who have evidently made slower 
progress than the negroes who were emancipated about the same time. 
Among the propositions advanced by the author, accompanied by more 
or less adequate proofs, the following are interesting: slavery ended be- 
cause of economic failure — not because of moral influences ; the negro 
is the only colored race that can get along with the white man; there is 
no adequate reason for believing that skull dimensions and facial an- 
gles mean anything, nor can it be proved that essential differences are 
due to the mingling of blood ; there is no such thing as a typical Amer- 
ican negro, for there is as much variation in the black race as among the 
whites. 

The author is a firm believer in the necessity of race pride and indi- 
vidual self-respect. "The negro ashamed of his blood is a nuisance; 
neither God nor man has yet found any use for a man ashamed of his 
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race." Consequently he thinks that harm was done by those enthusias- 
tic post-bellum missionaries who almost persuaded many negroes that 
they were, for all practical purposes, white. "The white man is right 
when he insists that a black man cannot be a white man, but wrong 
when he insists that all men are white. The Negro who does not accept 
the first proposition is a fool; but the Negro who accepts the second is 
both a fool and a menace." It is evident that the author has no respect 
for race fusion as a solution of the race problem. 

There is in this work very little of the conventional belaboring of 
slavery and glorification of the reconstruction. Exception, however, 
may be taken to the statement that in the gulf states it was cheaper to 
work a slave to death than to treat him decently and to the credit given 
to the educational system of reconstruction. Emancipation succeeded, 
he says, "because it was accepted in good faith by the slave holders" 
but "enfranchisement and reconstruction [failed because] they were 
not accepted in good faith and were never fairly tried." 

A proper solution of the problem will result finally, Dr. Roman be- 
lieves, in a racial comity, a bi-racial democracy. There will be no con- 
fusion of the "rights of life with privilege of place." The negro will 
work with, not against, the white man and he will expect the latter not 
to fear him, but to be just and sympathetic, to concede to him the right 
to stay on the earth, "to cease parading universal human failures as 
peculiar negro vices," and to aid him in his evolution toward the stand- 
ards already achieved by the whites. 

Walter L. Fleming 

Our military history. Its facts and fallacies. By Leonard "Wood, ma- 
jor general, U. S. army. (Chicago: Reilly and Britton company, 
1916. 240 p. $1.00 net) 
The popular idea that its geographical position makes the United 
States immune from attack and the confidence of the American people 
in their ability to repel a world in arms, if need be, are due in large 
measure to the textbooks used in school and college. The authors, eith- 
er from ignorance or a false conception of patriotism, leave the impres- 
sion that we have always been easily victorious in war. This tradition 
of invincibility has affected the minds even of our responsible statesmen 
and makes it difficult for professional opinion to get a hearing. Gen- 
eral Wood's book is designed to eradicate mischievous misconceptions 
in this connection. In four brief chapters he reviews the history of our 
several wars, pointing out the slipshod methods used in raising armies ; 
the fearful loss of life and treasure due to lack of organization and 
foresight. The gist of the story is that our conduct of war has been 



